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By Lorelei Poch 
Staff Writer 


Molly Nemes ‘21 came face-to-face 
with sexual assault this year when she 
found herself consoling two wom- 
en who had been assaulted. When 
she heard about TBC, a student-run 
club established this year to clear the 
blurred lines regarding sexual assault, 
she decided to join the start-up effort 
organized by student athletes and Title 
IX Director Catherine Welch. 
















ILLUSTRATION BY RACHAEL PRESCOTT ‘20 


“When people told me there wasn’t 
anything I could do, I didn’t believe 
them,” Nemes said. “It can be done 
through this club so that no other 
person will have to carry the burden of 
someone's inappropriate actions.” 

TBC, which stands for “Together we 
stand, Be the best we can be, Clear the 
blurred lines,”works to inform students 
about sexual assault and create aware- 
ness via dialogue and conversations 
in small, already-established groups 
like teams and clubs. TBC is open to 
all students and will be at the first-year 
orientation this summer to kickstart 
their presence on campus. Once club 
members are trained in sexual assault 
awareness and how to lead productive 
and appropriate conversations at the 
end of this summer, TBC leaders will 
start by talking to teams and coaches 
as well as sponsor awareness games on 
campus in the fall semester. 

“The main goal is to teach people 
about the blurred lines and why not 
to cross them,” Nemes said. Another 





priority of the club is to educate stu- 
dents on preventative strategies against 
sexual assault, such as remaining with 
a friend and keeping an eye on them. 
At the 2018 fall Student-Athlete 
Assembly Welch asked interested 
students to join discussions around 
decreasing the frequency of sexual 
assault and increase awareness and 
education on campus. An initial group 
of around 40 students dwindled down 
to three who could meet with Welch 
weekly--cross-country runner Nemes, 
soccer player Victoria Zambello ‘21, 
and basketball player Alyssa Breunig 
‘20. The three continued to meet 
throughout the spring semester to 
plan and set goals for the club, which 
they officially formed in February. 






“Tt doesn’t have to be rape or 
unwanted touching” Breunig said, 
explaining that the lack of frats on 
campus means sports teams some- 
times take their place in the party 
environment. When she heard of the 
idea to establish a club against sexual 
assault she immediately wanted to join. 
As a freshman, Breunig was sexually 
assaulted when a male pulled down 
the zipper on the back of her skirt and 
left her bottomless, only for a large 
group of male athletes to point and 
laugh at her. Since becoming involved 
with TBC and furthering her knowl- 
edge on the topic, Breunig reflected 

on other personal experiences which 
she never properly labeled as sexual 
assault. 


Women and men making change 
Alvi Rodrigues ‘21, member of the 
men’s basketball team, heard of the 
club through Breunig and promptly 
asked to become a member. “It is a 
reality on campus that does not just 
affect student-athletes and women,” 
Rodrigues said. He was motivated 
to join TBC to better educate himself 
and others to ensure students like his 
younger sister remain safe on college 
campuses. “It means more if it comes 
from us,” said Rodrigues, who said he 
is adamant that the backlash against 
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sexual assault come from the students. 
Unlike the student-athlete mental 
health club Hope Happens Here, TBC 
encourages non-athletes to join the 
club. TBC is intended to be a learning 
environment where people make no 
assumptions, said Zambello. The club 
hopes to nip the stigma that sexual 
assault awareness clubs exclude males 
from their network, all are welcbme! 
TBC will appear at the first-year 
orientation this fall with trained 
volunteers and the club founders 
ready to educate students who have 
yet to experience a college campus. 
Along with athletic teams on campus 
supporting TBC through organized 
awareness games, another main goal 
for the club is to train coaches and 
make it a requirement 
for all Saint Michael’s 
College athletic teams 
to be certified through 
TBC on sexual assault 
awareness. Prior to 
TBC, student athletes 
and coaches took an 
online course through 
EVERFI for sexual 
assault education, but 
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TBC will implement improved aware- 
ness education. 

Zambello, Nemes, Breunig and oth- 
er student-athletes said they realized 
that the current sexual assault aware- 
ness certification through the NCAA 
was inadequate. “We want to do more 
than just inform,” said Breunig, who 
added that she is excited to get TBC 
started in the fall. 

“TBC is happening, and we have to 
take the initiative to change the culture 
around sexual assault on campus,” 
Zambello said. “It’s crazy how quickly 
campus culture can shift, and it’s on 


” 


us. 
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Alliot food stations change for 


By Bryn Churchill 
Staff Writer 


Over the winter break this past year, Alliot’s 
Green Mountain Dining room seating area was ren- 
ovated to enhance students’ dining experience and 
compete with the dining halls of other colleges. When 
students return in September they can expect a newly 
renovated food station area to match the modernized 
dining hall. 

“The food station area is way outdated, like 
1960s-70s,” said Brian Roper, Sodexo’s general man- 
ager of dining services at the college, adding that the 
intention is to make it look more inviting, and give 
it a refresh..” The Sodexo funded project is expect- 





ed to be done before students arrive back on campus 
for the Fall semester here won't necessarily be new 
food or new stations, but the stations will be moved 
around to create a different dining experience and 
upgrades will provide the chefs with more opportu- 
nities, Roper said. The new omelet/ stir-fry station 
will have six burners and a new flattop which will 
expand things the chef can do instead of cooking just 
out of a sauté pan. 

“Believe it or not, we have a ton of food options” 
said Roper. “We run off a database of recipes that are 
on a national menu and then we have the ability to 
customize it. Down south they serve grits a lot. Here 
we serve oatmeal. It’s not on the national menu but 
we put clam chowder out every Friday because it’s 


PHOTO COURTESY OF BRAIN ROPER 


Alliot blue print of food stations changes. Renovations will take place this summer. 





fall semester 


a New England thing. Roper said the staff also pays 
attention to the comment cards which play a large 
role in planning the menu. 

“If you need something special, especially if you 
have dietary restrictions, by all means we go out of 
our way to take care of you and if something is both- 
ering you, we'll take care of it,” Roper said. 

With the new renovations, Talia Torkomian ‘21 
hopes to see new ideas and better quality food. Over 
the past year, Torkomian has made big changes to 
her diet because of health issues “I come froma 
household where my dad is a chef and my eating has 
been very varied my whole life. In the fall I started 
to have some stomach issues so I started cutting out 
dairy and some other food groups then in January it 
got really bad so I had to cut out gluten,” said Tor- 
komian. Her biggest issue was not knowing exactly 
what was going into all the food she was eating, “it’s 
super daunting not knowing exactly who is making 
the food and what is going in it.” After meeting with 
Brian Roper and the chefs at Sodexo Torkomian was 
able to get a better understanding of what goes into 
a lot of the popular foods served and how to read the 
cards to see what is in each item. “My hope is that 
there gets to be more stations where you get to pick 
exactly what is going in your meal,” said Torkomian. 
“Taking the time to get an omelet and stir-fry has 
been my best option because I get to choose what 
gets put in. “ 

Much of the food provided in the dining hall 
comes from Black River Produce, Sysco Albany (a 
national provider), Hillcrest for bakery supplies, and 
Koffee Kup Bakery which is right down the road for 
breads and things of that nature. Roper also partners 
with Krystin Achilich coordinator for the organic gar- 
dens careful planning allows for the most amount of 
farm fresh produce on the menu as possible, he said. 


Writer probes thirst for literature in Haiti 


By Asah Whalen 
Staff Writer 


The Farrell room was packed with an even mix of 
students and faculty awaiting a lecture by Haitian 
novelist Kettly Mars last week. Fresh from a flight 
from Haiti, Mars, with her salt and pepper hair in a 
bun, approached the table smiling. “I'll read this lec- 
ture in English but I will likely use google translate 
during the question session,” she joked. 

Mars was born in Haiti and has written several 
novels, most of which are in French. Savage Seasons, 
her most recent book, and her debut in English, is 
about a newspaper editor who was arrested during 
Haiti's dictatorship in the 60s. Although fiction, her 
books, as well as much of her lecture, focus on life af- 
ter the Haitian dictatorship and the current problems 
that plague Haiti and it’s literary culture. 

Despite Haiti being the poorest country in the 
western Hemisphere, the people of Haiti value litera- 
ture, Mars said. “In a country where only 45 percent 
of adults are literate, the writing is world renowned.” 
The audience gasped when they were told about the 
literacy rate. 

Mars’ informed the audience that Haitian writers 
face struggles that perpetuate societal problems. “As 
Haitian writers leave, society feels a great pain from 
their loss,” Mars said. 


From 1957-1986 Haiti was run by a dictatorship 
with Francois Duvalier “Papa Doc” at the helm. 
Ruling Haiti with an iron fist, Duvalier and his sons 
were responsible for the deaths of between 40,000- 
60,000 Haitians during his reign. The regime even- 
tually was overthrown and the new government 
created still stands. 

According to Mars, Haiti’s interactions with the 
international community could be characterized as 
one sided towards the West and to the chagrin of the 
Haitian people. “We need more serenity, and more 
respect. There is no respect between west and Haiti.” 

“Haiti doesn’t need to have western democracy 
imposed on it,” said a man in the audience, also from 
Haiti. He said that the west'’s past relationship with 
Haiti contributed to its current state and the west 
heavily exploited Haiti for years. Mars responded by 
saying that Haiti needs to root out the corruption in 
their government and truly speak for the people. 

Haiti is on the list of least developed countries on 
earth according to the United Nations. Most recently 
Hurricane Matthew,exacerbated a previously uncon- 
trolled cholera outbreak. Haiti received around $120 
million from the UN in 2016. 

“Tt was interesting to see how the history of Haiti 
impacts the literature and culture,” said Owen Marks 


‘19, who attended the event. 
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Finals vs. Derby Day: 
wrong place, wrong time 


By Luke Tancredi 
Staff Writer 


When the warm weather starts to 
hit, students being to prepare for Derby 
Day, the college version of the iconic 
horse race. Students put on their spring 
dresses, colorful shirts and blazers to 
enjoy drinks on the 300’s field. But 
there is one small change, piggy-back 
rides only, no horses allowed. 

But what happens when you have a 
final exam scheduled on Derby Day? Do 
students cram for the exam a few days 
in advance, or do you go out with your 
friends and enjoy the warm weather? 
To many students, days like Derby Day 
and P-Day offer a chance to unwind and 
have fun with friends before breaking 
for summer. Now, for the second year 
in a row, many will be worrying about 
have to worry about finals preparation 
before even thinking about ‘such relax- 
ation. 

Final exams could make or break a 
student's grade for a class. Derby Day 
makes it more difficult for students to 
cope with finals. 

“Derby Day is kind of a big thing and 
if you miss it because you have to study 
or have to take an exam, I feel like it’s just 
not fair,” said Cameron Maher ’21. Not 
only is the pressure of attending Derby 
Day high, but with the pressure of your 


ah 
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friends pushing you to go out also does 
not help. “The majority of students go 
to derby day and friends expect you to 
go too. It’s a big event and at this college 
we don’t have too many huge events 
that most of the school goes too” said 
Maher. 

However, some staff and faculty see 
it being beneficial for students to make 
the most of the last few academic days 
they have in the semester. Jonathan 
D’Amore, Dean of the College, said pri- 
orities in studying and finals prepara- 
tion should come first. 

“T think there’s plenty of time to have 
fun, and finals are also going to be to- 
wards the end of the semester, so cut- 
ting into the fun during that last week is 
second to the conclusion and results of 
the semester,” said D'Amore. 

This is not the first time that finals 
have been scheduled on Derby Day. 
Last spring finals fell on Derby Day 
for the first time. “Part of the decision 
to make it had to do with scheduling 
around the end of the semester and the 
way students took their leisure at the 
end of the semester time. Part of it is 
also we have a limited amount of time 
between when we need to have all the 
days of the semester happen, when the 
semester ends, senior week and gradu- 
ation” said D’Amore. 

“We need to have that number of 


“Last year | remember | was trying 

to study in the morning and all of my 

friends just came into my room and 
made me stop studying to go. 


days of finals to accommodate that 
number of classes, so the schedule had 
to be adjusted anyway” said D'Amore. 

“These past two weeks everyone 
wants to be outside, hang out and hang 
with all of their friends for the last few 
weeks of school,” Alyssa Cimino ‘21 
asaid. “We don’t have nice weather 
here in Vermont often, so it is annoying 
to be studying and taking finals on nice 
days.” 

With the nice weather rolling back 
around through Vermont many stdents 
want to be outside and relax. “Last year 
I remember I was trying to study in the 
morning and all of my friends just came 
into my room and made me stop study- 
ing to go, so pressure is definitely a big 
thing too,” said Cimino. 


-Alyssa Cimino ‘21 


“Saturdays and Sundays are sup- 
posed to be for relaxation and finals 
should only be given on weekdays” 
said Jaron Bernire ‘21 who was one of 
the many students to have their finals 
scheduled on Derby Day. He said he 
disagreed to having finals on during 
Derby Day. He also mentioned that it 
takes the fun out of the warm weather 
that has recently came back. 

“It is been winter nearly all year 
round since basically September, so it 
would be good to relax for a bit” said 
Bernire. 
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Mystery landmarks--huh? 





By Nanako Iwasawa 
Staff Writer 

Perhaps you have noticed the Peace Pole beside 
the chapel, sculpture in the St. Ed’s courtyard, 
or the Little Library in the International Gar- 
dens? But do you know anything about them? 
College archivist, Liz Scott, helped us track 
down a little info about all three. 






















‘the Teaching Garden in front of Klein. 
by faculty and a librarian in 2016 to honor Re 
a beloved Edmundite who died that year. Th 
“Little Free Library,” a non-profit organizat : 











“W's such a strange mix of books ina ed way, 
associate professor of cee who ee with the 









The black granite sculpture — 
the Emmaus Sa built in 1990, 









“When ey started ee they were fearful, afraid, 
did not understand the significance of him dying, but J 
reir lives, and opened it up in a new way,” said Anna 
director of campus ministry. By carving the hands 

id leaving other body parts rough, Vermont 
enbach represented knowledge and understand: 
i an rae hea of love and Siegen 









you ever stopped to 
read the Peace Pole i 
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A glimpse of Morocco 














PHOTOS BY STEPHEN HIGGINS 
Top left and top right: A protest in front of the parliament building in Rabat, Morocco. 








Bottom left and bottom right: Stephen Higgins ’20 on a camel ride in 
the Sahara Desert during his semester abroad. 
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Behind the scenes on P-Day 


Bottom right: Workers from Papa Frank's Italian Restau- 
rant grab a slice of pizza for Michael DeAngelo '21 
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Student veteran marches with class of 2019 


By James Koppelmann 
Opinion editor 


On a typical Monday morning, 
John Jacob of Essex, starts his day as 
any other St. Michael’s student would. 
He brushes his teeth, puts his pants on 
one leg at a time and packs his books 
for the classes he has on that particular 
day. In many ways, Jacob is no differ- 
ent from any other student that attends 
St. Michael’s. However, attending an 
undergraduate liberal arts college as 
a 58-year-old veteran provides Jacob 
with far more life experience than his 
fellow students. Being born in Burl- 
ington and raised in Essex, Jacob is a 
local with an understanding of the area 
around campus. He said he always 
knew that he had wanted to go into 
the military. College had no appeal to 


Guard. After working in mountain 
rescue and active duty in Afghanistan, 
Jacob said working in a high-pressure 
environment for so many years, makes 
the typical college schedule far less 
intimidating for him than it would be 
for someone fresh out of high school. 
“My military experience has helped me 
develop a very organized schedule for — 
my life. I find that this has helped me 
a lot while studying here. I have the 
next couple months planned out day 
by day.” After graduation, Jacob will 
continue to work as founder and lead 
instructor at Vermont firearms training. 
Jacob has an extensive career in first 
aid and has worked as a medic in law 
enforcement. However, after several 
years of working in this field, Jacob 
realized he had a strong passion for 
music. 


“lf | went back to school, | would be able to 
take voice lessons and practce something 
that | really care about" 


him in high school and he spent most 
of his senior year talking to recruiters 
and researching different branches. He 
decided to join the Air Force. 

Jacob spent four years as active 
Air Force, two years in the Vermont 
Air Guard and 19 years active Army 














-John Jacob, class of 2019 


By coming to St. Michael's, Jacob 
was able to take voice lessons and 
extend his knowledge of music. “I was 
at a job that I hated. Stuck in a cubical 
staring at a computer. I soon realized 
that if I went back to school, I would be 
able to take voice lessons and practice 


something that I 
really care about,” 
Jacob said. Aside 
from singing, he has 
a background in the- 
atre production and 
wished to explore 
this more in college. 

“Back in high 
school, way back, I 
was a tech worker 
for the school’s pro- 
ductions. I did the 
lights, the audio, the 
effects, and I really 
enjoyed it,” Jacob 
said. 

“T love to sing. 
However, I was nev- 
er a great actor be- 
cause I struggled to 
remember my lines,” 
Jacob said, laughing. 
“By studying theatre 
at SMC, I can work 
on my singing on 
my own time and 
still help with the 
campus produc- 
tions.” 

His passion for 
music is another part 
of what makes him 
such a unique St. Michael’s student. “T 
can speak on behalf of the department 
and say we are all thrilled Jake chose 
his academic concentration in the fine 
arts,” said William Ellis, professor of 
music. “Personally, it has been a plea- 
sure having a student who is as fervent 
a Johnny Cash fan as me!” 

Jacob will be graduating with the 








“John is a very genuine, thoughtful 
community member,” said Kenneth 
O'Connell, St. Michael’s coordinator of 
student veterans services. “He is very 
supportive and is always looking out 
for people around him.” 





PHOTOS PROVIDED BY JOHN JACOB 


Top: Jacob is a lieutenant for the Essex Fire Department 

Bottom left: Jacob as part of mountain rescue in the Air Force 

Bottom right: Jacob was also deployed in Afghansitan as part of the Vermont Army 
National Guard Mountain Battalion. He will continue his role as the founder and lead 
instructor at Vermont Firearms Training after graduation 
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Sweet taste of pieing Purple 
Knights for good cause 


ee oe Hore promotes mental 
health awareness and mental well-being among 
Seon pease in eerie! student-athletes 





~ PHOTOS BY ISABELLE KINDLE ’20 


Jason Heter ’21 pies basketball teammate Winston Jones II 19 as a fundraiser for Hope Happens Here. 









(LEFT TO RIGHT) Matt Egan ’22 Andy Ide ’22 Jake Myers ‘19 and Molly Nemes '21 shar- 
ing laughs during the event held on April 10. 


Ashley Turner ’21 is pressured with ball by two Franklin Pierce players during 
Hope Happens Here fundraiser. 





Jordan Monbouquette ’20 gives two thumbs up after being 
pied to help raise money for Hope Happens Here. 
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why can't American and 
international students 


eY-Mmaatslale crs 


By Sixiang Chen 
Opinion and Multimedia Editor 


Walk around campus on any given 
day and you will see batches of Amer- 
HersveciarCe(oalecmivell uateaararemel ecctaarared 
together, and small groups of inter- 
national students doing the same. But 

it’s much less common to see the two 
together. 

“Before I came to St. Michael's, I 
thought I would make many American 
friends,” said Ethan Li ’22, from China. 
“However, everything is different. No 
American wants to be friend with me.” 

St. Michael’s College enrolls 150 
international students each year 
on average, said Melissa Holzman, 
international student advisor. Most of 
the students who come from Asian 
countries are enrolled in the intensive 
English program, which helps them 
improve their English language skills. 
But often they are frustrated that they 
don’t make any American friends. 

“Twas afraid of making friends with 
Americans for my language barrier in 
the first year at St. Michael's,” said Say- 
aka Okamoto ‘21, a Japanese student. 
“] feared that they would laugh at me.” 

Okamoto will return to Japan after 
her one year at St. Michael’s. In her 
class, there are only Chinese and other 
Japanese students. “However, I have 
four close American roommates. Right 
now, I often hang out with them.” 

Jack He ‘19, from China, has a 
different experience of making Amer- 
ican friends. In the four years at St. 
Michael's, he only played video games 
at his room or hanged out with other 
Chinese friends when he had no class. 

“The principle of making friends 

to me is having the same hobbies,” 
said He. “I love playing video games, 
especially League of Legends. So all 
my American friends are League of 
Legends players.” 

Playing the video game with Amer- 
icans has also improved his English 
skills because they will talk to each 
other through the microphone or type 
during the game. “The only sad thing 
is we can’t meet in reality,” He said. 

“) don’t have any American friends in 
reality. ” 

Yaya Lida ‘20, a Japanese student 
says that the relationship between 
international students is much solid 
than between international and Ameri- 
can students. “I’d love to make friends 


with Americans, but I think making 
Chinese friends is easier than making 
American friends,” said Lida. “Because 
both of us have the same language 
issue. When I made a mistake in speak- 
ing, Chinese friends would understand 
me and translate what I want to say. 
But Americans will make me feel they 
judge me. ; 

“The most awkward thing in @ 
talking with an American is we 
don’t have much same con- 
versation topics. When we talk 
icomerslelameyaatcoas bl com anicemoatiatbiccr-pmd atl 
conversation is usually over and no 
one talks anymore,” Lida said. “The 
atmosphere is full of embarrassment.” 

On the flip side, Americans have the 
same issues. “To me, it seems inter- 
national students always speak their 
native languages and stand outside. 
They don’t reach out so we don’t 
reach out,” said Colin Gidarakos ’19, 
whose girlfriend lives in Cashman Hall 
where many international students are 
housed. “It probably runs another way) 
ivofom satel an ccme (ep eM wm ccr-(ol omelet arom dat 
don’t reach out. It seems no one from 
both sides moves to the middle line. 

“Cashman Hall did a good job 
bringing international and American 
students together,” Gidarakos said. 
“That's why I never really tried to 
make international friends on purpose. 
We just became friends when we are 
around each other.” 

In Cashman Hall, because Ameri- 
can and international students room 
together they have the opportunity to 
to make new cross-cultural friends. 

“T have many international friends, 
but the most difficult thing is you may 
not understand what they are saying,’ 
said Lily Hopkins ‘21, an American 
female. “Some international students 
just don’t make friends with us, and I 
eateyimeldatcsuptalccuatteCeyatlmciatre(satt) 
really really want to make Ameri- 
can friends.” 

Hopkins said she often says hi 
to international students whom she 
doesn’t know. But she often got no 
response from them, which makes her 
feel awkward. “International students 
should not be afraid of speaking En- 
glish to us. 

“Be confident and just talk to us, 
even a few sentences. We are always 
ready,” Hopkins said. 
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Oo what's next? 
only 10 days until the world is the 





By Caitlin Holmquist 1 
Environmental Editor 
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Aaron Deeter, restaurant, 






Mpaiic nursing School, Boston, MA 


Asah Whalen, teacher, Mis 


¢ Aaron Deeter is a psychology major who will be living with parents in 
California while he applies to grad schools. He will likely be working at a 
restaurant in the meantime. 

* Asah Whalen is a political science major from Marshfield, VT. He will soon © 
be a Social Studies Teacher with Teach For America in the Mississippi Delta 

* Emalee Garboski is an anthropology and environmental studies major from 
NH. She plans to do volunteer work, pet sit part-time and will have an 
internship with Seaside Sustainability. 

* Max Allen is a biology major from Cape Cod, MA. He will be enrolled in 
the accelerated bachelors of nursing program at Northeastern University in 
Boston, MA. 

* Izzy Lawrence is an English and educational studies major from Newark, 
NJ. She has been invited into the Peace Corp and will be working with 
students in the Eastern Caribbean. c 

* Dan Foley is a psychology major from Wellesly, MA and will be living at 
home working part time at a country club as a tennis pro. 
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After studying hard (or so they tell their parents) these last 
four years to earn a degree in everything from Biology to 


rs to ta ke English. What will graduates actually do with this knowledge 
after walking the stage on May (2th. 





Jenn Uribe, FulBright, Malaysia 





¢ Anna Muesel is an English major from Acton, MA and this sum- 
mer has a internship in Communications/PR while living at home, 
followed by Columbia’s Publishing Course in Oxford, UK 

¢ Clara Lopez is an economics and business administrations major 
from Barcelona, Spain. She plans to return there and hopefully 
have a consulting job at EY Barcelona. 

¢ Sadie Kaplan is a religious studies major and history minor from 
Franklin, NH. She has joined the Peace Corp to volunteer, as a 
Youth Development Specialist in Morocco. 

¢ Jenn Uribe is a neuroscience major and linguistics minor from 
Plymouth, MA. She was awarded a FulBright Scholar Grant to 
teach English in Malaysia for one year. 

ILLUSTRATION BY: CAITLIN HOLMQUIST 
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GRADUATION WORRIES 


By Erin Spence 
Siclim Abela 


May is a month of transition from 
spring to summer, and for many 
college seniors, the transition from a 
lifetime of education to the job world. 
They will leave behind the constant 
parties, homework, and the ease of 
living within minutes of their closest 
friends. The real question is: what's 
next? 

Some seniors feel extreme stress 
about being jobless at this point in the 
semester, while others believe that ev- 
erything will work out. Michael Burt, 
a senior at St. Michael's college, major- 
ing in business, is a strong believer of 
the latter. “I wouldn’t say I really have 
any fears for post-graduation. I know 
that not having a job on the day after 
graduation isn’t the end of the world. 
I've got plenty of time and I know 
that everything works out in the end.” 
Michael is going to go home after 
graduation and continue applying for 
jobs over the summer. 

Tristan McInnis, also a senior 
and business major at the college, 
has a similar outlook. He feels ready 
icomeau-Celecicom-raem Chaeynate(snias ert 
when he does get a job, the transi- 
tion from college life to working life 
will be smooth. “As I’ve gotten older 
throughout school, the school work 
changes, and it’s more geared to what 
you might expect in the work envi- 
ronment, and I know I'll be able to 
adapt.” 

Clara Lopez Costa, a senior from 
Spain, double majoring in business 
and economics has a much different 
view regarding the job process. Costa 
was proactive with her job search, 


and began the process in September. 
Although she felt stress about the pro- 
cess, as an international student, she 
would have to secure a job in the US 
in order to stay here after graduation. 
“It’s been really hard for me to 
find a job that accepts the fact that I’m 
foreign. I started to get really stressed 
when I wasn’t getting jobs, knowing 
I would have to leave the US,” said 
Costa. She wanted to stay in this coun- 
try to build her resume and to take 
advantage of what may be her last 


opportunity to work in the US. 

By the time February rolled 
around, and she hadn’t secured 
anything, Costa began to lose hope. 
She struggled to find connections, and 
even just to find the time to sit down 
and apply. 

This led her to make a big decision. “I 
have given up, and decided that I will 
go back to Spain,” Costa said. 

i Cea-D atolantrarccoyeutonloyaucomparctaacelecs 
als to view the process in different 


ways,” said Ingrid Peterson, director 
of Career Education at the college, 
who said that all seniors approach the 
job process differently. 

Still, Peterson has advice. “Some- 
times we see people not paying 
enough attention to the industry that 
they want to go in to and making sure 
that their resume and cover letter 
match that industry. I tell people all 
faaCcmetentem come (omentum areyeatcanyeuararare| 
know their audience,” Peterson said. 

Peterson also emphasized that 
although the job application process 
is a huge part of finishing college, 
it is important to keep perspective. 
“Tf you don’t graduate successfully 
because you're so focused on your job 
search that you don’t get your work 
done, then finding a job won’t mean 
Evahwsartarcem Colemarccre Mole.) <okeste me) menTe 
obligations you have academically, 
and then work on the job search,” 
Peterson said. 

These three seniors know that it is 
important to enjoy their time in their 
last year of college, and found hope 
assuming that everything will work 
out in the end. When I asked Tristan a 
piece of lasting advice for seniors com- 
ing to terms with graduation, he said, 
“treat every day like it’s your last, and 
have as much fun as you can.” 
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How to survive finals season > 


By Marlon Hyde 
Staff writer 


With the semester winding down, 
college students across the country are 
preparing for final exams. 

Many students ask themselves 
“How am I going to survive finals?” 

“Tt is what it is. You know it’s not 
going to be good and you are not going 
to enjoy it,” said Lilia DeAngelis ‘21 as 
she shrugged. 

According to a study conducted 
by Mental Help in 2016, 31 percent of 
students surveyed said that finals were 
the biggest source of their stress. The 
second source was graduating on time 
and post-graduation. However, there 
are some tips on how to avoid this 
stress and survive finals. 

Write down due dates and assign- 
ments in planners. “Even just seeing 
it, having a visual of it helps you to 
compartmentalize it in your head,” 


' said Heidi St. Peter, Assistant Director 


of academic support services. Whether 
you are planning the next week, couple 
days, or just tomorrow, writing things 


down can help with memory as well as 
‘efficiency, she added. 


When you have taken a look at what 
you have to do then you can craft a 








plan. “Try to give yourself at least a 
couple days before the due date to start 
writing or studying,” said Jonathan 
D’Amore, vice president of academic 
affairs. Allow yourself enough time to 


let ideas and new information settle 

in your brain so that you can come 
back to it. “This way you're studying 
becomes reviewing over Sm said D’ 
Amore. 


TRADITIONAL 
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Take care of yourself down this final 
stretch. “Make sure to give yourself 
credit for what you have already 
accomplished,” said D'Amore. And 
when you need more help than that, 


Illustration by James Koppelmann 


Bergeron has afternoon walk-in hours 
throughout finals week. If Bergeron is 
busy, there are many other resources 

available across campus. You can visit 


ua PESTO CHICKEN 
FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 
& LA MEETS BRUsseis 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


both D’Amore in Founders, St. Peter 
in the academic enrichment center, 
and many other faculty members on 
campus. 

Reward yourself with some self- 


care. “When I'm really stressed ] med- 
itate for an hour,” said Diego Calderon 
720) 

Don’t forget to make time to un- 
wind. “Working out helps me relieve 
some the stress from finals” said 
DeAngelis. Yes, grades are important, 
but a good grade is not worth any- 
thing if it was at the cost of damaging 
yourself. © 

Getting a good night's rest is great 
for destressing and refreshing the 
mind. It is also helpful for your perfor- 
mance on your exams. According to 
the American Academy of Sleep Medi- 
cine (AASM), the best way to maximize 
performance on final exams is to both 
study and get a good night of sleep. 

“Get your damn eight hours. I know 


I need it,” said Josh Dionne ‘20. 


| 
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First gens make their mark 


By Katherine Martin 
Executive Editor 


Diego Calderon ‘20 sat down fresh- 
man year staring at a FASFA form. His 
dad handed over his taxes and told 
him, “Here, figure it out.” Diego, along 
with about 20 percent of other students 
at this school are first generation col- 
lege students. While for some, college 
came as an expectation, following in 
their parents’ footsteps, for others the 
choice came with unknown hurdles. 
To be the first person in one’s family 
to attain a bachelor’s degree can mean 
additional social, academic, and finan- 
cial pressures beyond that faced by the 
average college student. 

“Sometimes first generation stu- 


a little bit in the application process be- 
cause I didn’t know what I was doing 
and my parents had no idea. I was kind 
of like a chicken with my head cut off. 
Even now I’m trying to apply to grad 
schools and nursing schools and Iam 
kind of doing it on my own. I don’t 
really have much guidance.” 

Additional financial pressures are 
more likely for students whose par- 
ents never completed undergraduate 
college. 

“T work a lot over the summer to 
pay for college and then my parents 
are definitely helping but it makes us 
very thin over the rest of the year,” 
Deeter said, adding that he had 
been more prepared for college, 
like his classmates, it would 


“| literally didn't know how to apply to 
school.” 


dents feel in between two worlds,” 
Calderon said. “Feeling like you don’t 
fit in school because you are in a place 
and culture that doesn’t look like 
where you come from. On the other 
hand, people back home look at you 
differently because they think school is 
making you forget your roots.” 

The extra stress starts with the appli- 
cation process. “Pretty much for a first 
gen student everything is like trial and 
error. It can be scary in that you don’t 
have a blueprint to follow,” said Kimoi 
Seale, coordinator of Multicultural & 
International Programs and Educa- 
tional Initiatives and assistant dean 
of students. “They don’t have family 
members they can call upon to help 
them with financial aid or applying 
for internships or figuring out which 
opportunities they should take advan- 
tage of.” 

“The most difficult part was that 
my parents literally never talked about 
going to college while I was in high 
school and I thought that more normal 
than it actually is,” said Aaron Deeter 
19 a psychology major. “I literally 
didn’t know how to apply to school. If I 
hadn’t gone to school with kids whose 
parents went to college, I probably 
wouldn't have. I was able to talk to 
their parents about college then I took a 
year off after high school to apply.” 

“) don’t think my parents’ expected 
me to want to go to college,” said Julia 
Bedini ‘19. “When I said that I wanted 
to they were like “Oh my goodness we 
don’t have a college fund, we never 
started one,” But they were supportive 
and really proud of me. I was hindered 


-Aaron Deeter,'19 


have helped him advance financial- 
ly and academically. If he had 
been exposed to them, Deeter 
would have taken AP classes 
which could have allowed 
him to graduate early, and 
take out less loans. 

“A big disadvantage of 
being first gen was the lack 
of preparedness,” Deeter 
said. “I wasn’t aware of 
things like AP classes that 
could have offset a year 
of school. I didn’t do 
fantastic in high school 
because I had no reason 
to try. I thought I was 
going to graduate high 
school and that’s it. 
Now that I’m at college 
I’m doing well and in 
the honors program.” 

Setbacks that first 
gens face can trickle 
into life after college —} 
as well. Max and 
Trevor Allen are \} 
first generation 
twins set to gradu- 
ate this May. Trevor 
has found his disad- 
vantage lies in his post 
graduate job search. 

“Leaving college and enter- 
ing workforce is a disadvantage 
for first gens because it seems 
that kids who have parents 
who went to school and went 
to college have friends who can 
help them get a job and those are 
connections that my parents don’t 


have,” Trevor said. 
Whether it be applying for college, 
understanding loans, or setting them- 
selves up for a successful career post- 
grad, first gens typically have to put in 
extra work to see their goals through. 
“Hard work has been the biggest 
part about not coming from an affluent 
family, to make sure it works out,” 
Deeter said. “I have to make sure I 
work hard and get the internships. 
I think if my parents could pay for 
school I wouldn't be 
applying for all this 
stuff or going 
this hard 
core. I 
also want 
to make the 
most out 
of my 
mon- 
ey. 
I've realized 
that the kids that 
can pay for col- 
lege 













































are the ones that end up ditching the 
most and not actually taking advan- 
tage of it.” 

For students who have the opportu- 
nity their parents did not, there can be 
added pressure to use their degree and 
education, right away. 

“There's pressure to use my diplo- 
ma,” Max said. “There have been times 
where I wanted to go travel or do other 
things during school but I worked hard 
to make up classes after I transferred 
to get the college education my parents 
are helping us work towards.” 

“Now that I have a degree everyone 
in my family is like ‘Oh what are you 
going to do with it, oh my goodness, 
and I’m like ‘Nothing yet,” Bedini 
said. “So that has some pressures.” 

While Bedini will be working as a 
home health aide and volunteering 
with Planned Parenthood this summer 
before applying to nursing school, she 
said she doesn’t think a diploma is the 
end-all be-all. She knew that she would 
not make a great tradesman, like her 
Dad and brother are, so she pursued a 
diploma to enter the medical field. 

For Calderon, after almost dropping 
out in the tenth grade, he was in- 
spired to enroll in college in order to 

leverage himself in the professional 
world and to provide a model for 
his younger brother. “I’ve always 
been a little entrepreneur. In mid- 
dle and high school I sold sneak- 
ers. Here, I started an app to help 

my friend. I guess I just need 

§ the diploma more to put on my 
resume and less for my career. 

A big point of me being here is 
4 so my brother has something 
to look up to. That's all I 
really want at the end of the 
day, for my brother to go 
to college and to succeed 
just as well as I am.” 

“T kind of hate the 
notion that every- 
one has to go to 
school and that if 
don’t go to school 
you're not trying or 
failing at life,” Bedini said. “School 
isn’t for everyone and as long as 
you're doing something to better 
yourself and find that path that’s 
going to let you support yourself the 
rest of your life, you're okay.” 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY BRANDON BIELINSKI 
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New York Times alum comes to campus 








PHOTO BY BRANDON BIELINSKI 


Jonah Kessel ’06, Director of Cinematography at the New York Times, shared with the audience some of his latest videos and how he got to where he is today. 


Adulting isn't defined by a 9-5 - 


The “What are you doing after 
graduation?” question is as haunting as 
the final email from FedLoan Servicing. 
But answering, “Going home” incites 
pitiful comfort, and the “Oh don’t wor- 
ry you have time” response, immedi- 
ately under the assumption we failed at 
getting hired. 

Some would argue that going home 
is an excuse to put off adulting for a 
few months. I would argue we have 
been adulting for years now. Many of 
us handle jobs, status as a full-time stu- 
dent, and other time commitments like 
being a varsity athlete. As mentioned 
in “First Gen” on page 17, many stu- 
dents manage their own finances, work 
through loans, fill out taxes, and file 
FASFA with the help of Google alone. 
We have taken semesters and summers 
to explore new cities, understand land- 
lords and subway stations, and work 
through long-distance relationships. 


“Adulting,” otherwise understood 
as “success” is not defined by a 9-5 job, 
nor is a job needed to feel the pres- 
sures that come along with being an 
adult. As mentioned in “where are we 
going” on page 12, we are going to be 
Peace Corps members, new employees, 
world travelers, and returning home. 
All equally qualified adults. 

Becoming an adult doesn’t happen 
the second you're handed a diploma. 
It is happening in between all of the 
events that take place throughout your 
college years. 


KATHERINE MARTIN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email kmartin4@mail.smcvt.edu for in- 
formation on the contribution process. 


Mission Statement 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our 

campus by facilitating a forum 
for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 
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5 tips to ace your interview 


By Meg Friel 
News Editor 


Nervous about an upcoming inter- 
view? One of the most important parts 
of the job hunt, is also one of the most 
nerve-wracking. The key is all about 
the prep, say experts across campus. 
Here are five tips to help you ace the 
interview. 


] :) Know your stuff 

To prep for an interview do your 
research on the company. That might 
include Googling the organization, 
looking into previous press releases 
from the organization, or looking into 
the organization’s website and annual 
reports. 

“Preparing for an interview can 
help ease nerves,” said Tim Birming- 
ham, a career education coach. He 
suggests understanding the particulars 
of the position, using LinkedIn to find 
out who works for the company and 
network with them, knowing what 
questions they might ask, and prepar- 
ing for those.” 

“Do your homework on the compa- 
ny, and pay attention to the key selec- 
tion criteria for the job, because with 
that you can really anticipate what the 
questions may be,” said Paul Olsen, an 
Associate Professor of Business Admin- 
istration and Accounting. 


2 Back to the basics 

It may seem obvious, but basics such 
as what you wear to an interview or 
arriving on time can be one of the most 
important parts of the interview itself. 

“You definitely want to dress appro- 
priately, and you sort of want to err on 
the side of overdressing,” Olsen said. 
“Even if the culture of the organiza- 
tion is laid back, you want to dress to 
impress. I think that really helps you 
boost your confidence and feel profes- 
sional.” 

And then there's the timing. “Show 
up on time, which is 10-15 minutes 
early,” Birmingham said. 


~ Show up on time, which is 10- 
[O minutes early.” 








now,” Birmingham said. “What I’ve 
seen recently is pre-recorded inter- 
views, So prompts on a screen where 
you answer the questions, are recorded 
and reviewed by a recruiter. We're also 
seeing more complex questions,such as 
case-business studies where applicants 
are asked to solve a question over the 
phone or are presented with a com- 
plex business problem where they’re 
asked to create a solution in front of the 
recruiter.” 

For Keara Wagner ‘18, an econom- 
ics major who landed a position in the 
summer after she graduated as a rela- 
tionship administrator at HM Payson 
& Co, the interview process was 
multifaceted starting with a written 
questionnaire about her prior experi- 
ence and knowledge as it related to the 
role, then a phone interview, where she 
was asked questions such as why she 
would be fit for the position. 


“The 
final inter- 
view was 
in-person,” 
Wagner 
said. “I was 
asked about 


lim Birmingham, career education coach my own 


5 .) Be prepared for screentime 
The interview process is ever-evolv- 
ing, according to Birmingham, with 
Skype interviews or pre-recorded 
interviews becoming more and more 
common. 
“There's a lot of virtual interviewing 


passions and professional interests. 
There were particular questions about 
my experience with various databas- 
es and software and how I had used 
these resources in my prior academic 
and work experience. As this position 
is extremely client-facing, I was asked 
about my strengths and weaknesses in 


a? 
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communicating in a highly profession- - is a handwritten note. But, if time is 


al manner.” 


4.) Fake it till you make it 

Use every resource you have--es- 
pecially the ones you've already paid 
for through your tuition. Handshake, 
a national job board, helps to connect 
students with employers, while SMC 
Connect offers a mentoring and net- 
working platform that helps students, 
graduates and alumni with profession- 
al development and career advice. Sign 
up at https:/ /app.joinhandshake.com/ 
login, or stop by the Pomerleau Alumni 
Center for more information. Another 
helpful tool is the mock interview pro- 
cess offered through career services. 

“(In a mock interview] a student 
would come in, we would have a 
conversation, get some context and 
nature of the position and nature of the 
interview, and then we practice some 
interview questions for 20-30 mins,” 
Birmingham said. “Those questions 
are really pointed to the position or 
industry that the student is seeking a 
position in. We provide feedback and 
suggestions after the mock interview 
and continue the process depending on 
what the student's needs are.” 


5 .) And let me just say... 

Thank you notes offer a thought- 
ful and professional way of letting an 
organization know of your interest for 
the job, Olsen said. 

“You definitely want to follow up,” 
Olsen said. “I think the best practice 


really tight, then an email is fine. A nice 
thoughtful email is better than nothing. 
It’s an opportunity to reiterate your 
interest in the job.” 

Apparently, it worked for Wag- 
ner. “Following the interview, I sent 
an email to each of the interviewers, 
thanking them for their time and reiter- 
ating my interest in the position,” Wag- 
ner said. “I think this is a necessary and 
helpful way to show the company that 
you are interested in the role. It also 
sets you apart from others who choose 
not to follow up after the interview. 
Any sort of communication, whether it 
be a note or a phone call, shows your 
professionalism and appreciation.” 
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Proposing to delay marriage 
Most students wait to tie the knot 


By Leanne Hamilton 
Arts & Culture Editor 


Meghan Smith ‘19, has a lot more 
than just graduation invites to send out 
this coming summer. Along with her 
college graduation, Smith is planning 
her wedding. While homework is 
begging for her attention, Smith said 
she can’t help but occasionally let her 
excitement wander onto catering sites 
and the long list of venues waiting to 
be chosen for the special day. “We are 
actually getting married three years 
from now, we both want to finish 
graduate school. But I did just book an 
appointment with a potential venue for 
early June” gushes Smith. 

With her early wedding plans, Smith 
is an outlier. As the rates in divorce 
have declined, about 18 percent from 
2008 to 2017 based on the Census Bu- 
reau’s data access site, more and more 
young adults are choosing to wait a lit- 
tle longer for marriage—or not at all. “It 
is true, marriage is being delayed,” said 
Robert 


well-being. 

With divorce rates decreasing and 
marriage rates at a stand still, one won- 
ders if this growing trend of delaying 
marriage will ever increase marriage 
rates. Robert Brenneman finds based 
on statistics, it doesn’t seem likely. “Di- 
vorce and marriage will both continue 
to gradually decline. It’s happening 
right now in countries like Western 
Europe and Scandinavia.” 

What do the students of St. Mi- 
chael’s think of marriage? In a recent 
Defender survey that posed a single 
question: ‘when would you want to 
marry?’ out of 58 responses 34 said 
they would want to marry after college 
(a few years after); 19 said they would 
want to marry later in life (maybe 
closer to their 30s or later) and only 
four responses said not at all, they’d 
rather just cohabit with their significant 
other. While this does not cover the 
entire student body, the majority of the 
responses received seem to follow the 
pattern of waiting on marriage until a 
few years after college or even further 

down the road. 


“Marriage is not the only answer. There are 
more relationships than we are defining” 


Brenneman, chair of sociology at St. 
Michael's. “It does not mean it is prog- 
ress or even negative progress, it just 
means social change.” 

The choice to delay marriage is a 
slow trend that has gradually changed 
over the course of 30-40 years. While 
marriage may still be in the picture, 
college students are being encouraged 
by parents and friends to put the idea 
on the back burner to have more time 
to become financially sound. Students 
tend to focus more on establishing 
themselves in the field of their ca- 
reer rather than worrying about their 
potential life partner. Settling into a 
career can give one a sense of stability, 
while settling into a relationship with 
someone may give the sense of being 
trapped. 

“We hear a lot more now at the 
college age to ‘keep our options open’ 
or ‘don’t get tied down’. In college, we 
are socialized by peers to be very wary 
of commitment” explains Brenneman. 
Students are often encouraged to be 
free of any obligation to another's 


-Caleb Roman ‘20 


For Caleb Roman ’20, marriage is 
an open concept. “If I meet someone 
that wants to commit then I’m willing 
to engage in that, but if I meet someone 
that wants more of an open relation- 
ship I may try that too,” Roman said. 
As someone very open to different 
approaches, Roman finds that it’s 
not a concrete path. “Marriage is not 
the only answer. People are in such 
different places in their lives and the 
world is very self-centric nowa- 
days, that there are many more 
relationships than we are 
defining.” 

Some may feel when they 
find the right person that Ms 
marriage is the only way to 
define their status of being 
together for the rest of their * 
lives. It is a concept that can 
be the final step in a relation- 
ship, but it can also be a step 
that feels too concrete. How- 
ever, it doesn’t have to be that 
way. 

The decision of marriage all } 


comes down to what works for you 
and your partner. The choice to spend 
the rest of your lives together does not 
have to be fulfilled through marriage. 
“I know people who are in healthy 
relationships that aren’t defined by 
marriage” explains Roman. “I know 
some that in the beginning thought 
they didn’t want to get married at all. 
Me personally, I would not want to get 
married now because | don’t fully un- 
derstand what makes me happy yet.” 
For Roman the idea of marriage is 
something he envisions in his future 
but maybe not in the traditional sense. 






“Marriage was always something I saw 
in the cards for me, I just never knew 
when. I wasn’t expecting it to happen 
before graduating college. Everybody 
is different in what they want. For me 
it was the right person and the right 
time. ” 

While some students might find the 
idea of such commitment right before 
graduation to be quite stressful, for 
Smith it’s quite the opposite. “When 
he asked it was very natural and very 
natural for me to say yes. Planning the 
wedding is actually a stress reliever, 
it’s fun to look up caterers and poten- 





Smith, however, had tial venues rather than do 
marriage in her <r my homework.” 
sight for awhile. 
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Why wilderness? Four Vermont perspectives on 
experiences and education in the environment 


By Matt Heller 
Photography Editor 


For Trevien Stanger, the local 
wilderness can offer a quick opportu- 
nity to reinvigorate and refill the cup. 
Sometimes, he will walk up a creek 
or to a mountain hut, sleep under the 
stars, and head back in time to teach 
the next morning. While Stanger finds 
time to fit wilderness into his schedule, 
he worries others may not. 

“Ym very concerned that the more 
we think of wild places as something 
out there, when that population would 
stop speaking up for wild places, 
that to me seems to be a population 
that stops visiting wild places,” said 
Stanger, an Environmental Studies 
professor at St. Michael's. Stanger said 
a wilderness experience for him could 
occur in a marginal area, which can be 
defined as an area with limited desir- 
able characteristics. However, to be 
“truly in nature’s elements”, Stanger 
believes one needs to rely on their own 
willpower to traverse the landscape 
and come to terms with nature as a 
temporary home. 

While there are only 8 relatively 
small federally designated wilderness 
areas in Vermont, regions such as those 
around Mount Mansfield offer oppor- 
tunities for wilderness immersion and 
education. Across the state, there is a 
variety of people, like Stanger, who 
tackle wilderness experiences and edu- 
cation from different angles. 

In Jeffersonville, with a clear view of 


nities for wilderness 
experiences can take 
time and money. 
Barriers such as lack 
of experience within 
a friend group can 
also limit one’s abili- 
ty to get outside. 

On campus, the 
Adventure Sports 
Center provides op- 
portunities to partic- 
ipate in a variety of 
adventure sports for 
a nominal cost. Trips 
in disciplines from 
hiking to mountain 
biking to whitewater 
paddling include 
instruction from 
trained student staff, 
transportation, and 
all technical gear 
needed, 

The Green 
Mountain Club, 
headquartered in 
Waterbury, has a 
mission to make 
mountains play a 
larger role in the lives of people. They 
protect and maintain the Long Trail, a 
272-mile trail running through the state 
of Vermont from the Massachusetts to 
the Canadian border. Jocelyn Hebert, 
the editor of GMC’s Long Trail News, 
has thru-hiked the LT three times and 
is planning a fourth for next year. After 
her second completion of the trail, a 


calm,” Herbert said in an email. 

Contrary to Stanger’s concern of 
people staying away from the wilder- 
ness, the GMC has to take into account 
the issue of overuse. 

“T think it’s a. dilemma. I know at 
GMC it's difficult to find the balance 
between connecting people to the Long 
Trail System and nature and having the 
trails and trail-wilderness experience 





PHOTO BY MATT HELLER 
Mount Mansfield from Underhill on Sept. 9, 2018. Only a 45 minute drive from campus, Mount Mansfield 
State Forest and Underhill State Park offer opportunities for various wilderness experiences including hiking, 
climbing, and skiing. 


_ actual Long Trail use is close to double 


the 200,000 estimated visitors in 2018, 
emphasized trail education to imple- 
ment adaptive management strategies 
and work with users to find the trails 
that meet their needs. 

Organizations such as the Green 
Mountain Club are based around the 
protection and promotion of wilder- 
ness. When it comes to more standard- 


“The Chin”, Mansfield’s ized education, however, 
summit, there’s the Green 7 2 : es teaching the wilderness 
Mountain Light Gallery. “If we want to preserve the integrity and authenticity of culture and — <%eastgele... 
Owned and operated by s How could I ever tins 
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Vermont to ban the plastic ba 


By Caitlin Holmquist 
Environmental Editor 


Say goodbye to the destructive bag that shuttles 
your food and clothes from store to home. On April 
third Vermont Senate passed a plastic bag ban that 
is now on its way to the House where it is expected 
to receive final approval. 

The bill, 5.113 bans plastic bags, requires stores 
to charge five cents for paper bags, and also makes 
that plastic straws only be available upon request. 
Most importantly it also bans the use of polysty- 
rene products (such as the foam containers and 
trays often used in food packaging) making it the 
most progressive single-use plastic law in the coun- 
try. California was the first state (in 2014) to ban the 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CAITLIN HOLMQUIST 





plastic bag and since then Hawaii, New York, and 
Washington D.C. have followed suit. 

So what does this all mean? Well for starters 
you're going to have to bring a reusable bag with 
you more places than just the grocery store, and 
since similar bills are expected to pass throughout 
New England soon it is a good habit to start prac- 
ticing now. 

There is no better time to start creating greener 
living habits than right now, said Karen Talentino, 
biology professor and head of the Sustainability 
Committee, at St. Michael’s College. As students 
enter the adult world, they now have complete 
freedom to choose how we live their lives, and a 
large part of that consideration should be dedicated 
to how they can create greener living habits, Talen- 

tino said. 

“Tt can be hard when 
you're still living under your 
parents roof and have to 
follow their style of living, 
but when you're in college or 
living in your own apartment 
it is your choice if you want 
to compost or say ‘no thank 
you’ to single-use plastic,” 
Talentino said. 

Proponents of the the 
bag ban hope it will force 
consumers to change their 
habits (if you 
haven't already). 


DANCE TEAM SPRING SHOW ON APRIL 11TH IN MCARTHY ARTS CENTER AT 7 P.M. 


Dancers front row from left to right: Ainsley Keating, Meghan Feenan, Carmen Isabell, Jessica Adams 
Back row from left to right: Alexa Choquette, Maria Curtis, Erin Williams, Lindsay Ryan, Eva Wilton, Mariah Mansuar, Sarah Campanella 








Why the bag ban matters 


Americans use 100 billion plastic bags a 
year, which require 12 million barrels of oil 
to manufacture. 

To make 14 plastic bags requires the same 
amount of gas that it takes to drive one 
mile. 

The average American family takes home 
almost 1,500 plastic shopping bags a year 
and 99 percent of those end up in landfills. 
100,000 marine animals are killed by plas- 
tic bags annually. 

Plastic bags are used for an average of 12 
minutes. 

It takes 500 (or more) years for a plastic 
bag to degrade in a landfill and they only 
photo-degrade, becoming microplastics 
that absorb toxins and continue to pollute 
the environment. : 
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New scandal, old news 


Celebrities pay their children’s way into college, perpetuating corruption in higher education 


- 


By Jess Ward 


If you've been following the news, 
you ve probably heard about celebri- 
ties paying their child’s way into col- 
lege-specifically, celebrities who bribe 
school admission boards and sports 
teams with hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in order to guarantee their kid a 
spot at the college of their choice. I first 
saw it on Twitter; then I saw people 
posting all about in on Facebook. It 
didn’t take me long to realize I have 
an unpopular opinion regarding the 
whole scandal: I felt like the only per- 


really saying here is that I was not sur- 
prised in the slightest. In fact, I almost 
felt that déja vu feeling while reading 
the headlines. . 
I’m very left-leaning politically, and 
have said time and again that money in 
excess almost always leads to corrup- 
tion in one way or another. I also have 
always been critical of both corporate 
America and the higher education 
system - especially since both have 
merged within the past few decades. 
Higher education is a business model 
now - tuition goes up as wages stay the 
same to ensure that the opportunity is 


“| felt like the only person completely un- 
bothered.” 


son completely unbothered. 

Don’t get me wrong- what these 
celebrities did is wrong, I’m not dis- 
puting that. They should be prosecuted 
and face the consequences. What I’m 


-Jess Ward.'19 


only available to those who can afford 
it. To me, it only makes sense that 
those corrupt individuals would try 
and make shady deals with a business 
model made to benefit a specific demo- 


graphic. 

My only question is, why did these 
individuals decide to make these deals 
illegally? Higher education is expen- 
sive, as any average American will tell 
you, and schools generally won’t turn 
down the chance to make a few extra 
bucks. A fat donation signed by a nota- 
ble name in Hollywood would guaran- 
tee their child a spot on the admission’s 
list, no questions asked. This method 
isn’t morally or ethically right, but at 
the very least these celebrities could 
have spared themselves public humili- 
ation and potential jail time. 

This scandal is a symptom of sys- 
temic classism and privilege; those 
with money continue to get ahead 
and have access to certain things just 
because they have money. We can turn 
this around with prosecution and pun- 
ishment.. If money helps them get out 
of this one, we need a complete over- 
haul of the system we set in place. 

At this point, my senior seminar 
project is complete, my graduation 
seats are reserved, and I had my final 
advising meeting where we discussed 
plans for the future rather than classes 


for next semester. Soon, I will have a 
piece of paper to show for all the blood, 
sweat, and tears that went into the last 
four years. I am a hard worker, and it 
shows. I like to think most college stu- 
dents are the same in that regard- we're 
all here to learn and push ourselves so 
we can make a respectable life for our- 
selves, but I’ve seen recently that that 
might just be wishful thinking. 

When I march with my class at 
commencement in a few weeks, I'll 
leave here with a massive debt I can’t 
currently wrap my head around, even 
though I’ve looked at the numbers time 
and again. At the same time though, 
I’m leaving knowing I did the right 
thing throughout my college career. I 
was here to learn, to meet new people, 
to gain new perspectives, and work 
towards making myself the best person 
I can possibly be. I think I did that, and 
I can say I did that myself. Not with the 
money and bribery of someone else. 


I wore a MAGA hat around campus for three days: 


Here’s what 


By Michael DeAngelo 





While I didn’t get yelled at or 
assaulted, as others across the country 
have, for wearing a “Make America 
Great Again” hat, it was as uncom- 
fortable as expected. After sporting it 
in every part of campus—to all of my 
classes, Alliot meals, extracurricular ac- 
tivities and P-Day festivities —I recog- 
nized the general St. Mike’s sentiment: 
negativity. Reactions elicited ranged 
from contemptuous glares, numbering 
in the thousands over 72 hours, to per- 
turbed grumbling and confrontations. 


happened 


Friendly acquaintances were no lon- 
ger inclined to chat. Specific instances 
included: 2 women talking about how 
“disgusting” I was, 3 people stating 
I was making them feel “uncomfort- 
able”, and someone discussing how an 
angry group of people wanted to “kick 
my ass”. My personal favorite was a 
woman simply uttering “Gross” to me, 
presumably referring to the headwear 
and not my delicate features. 

However, the most notable aspect of 
my Trump experiment was the absence 
of dialogue as to why I was supporting 
the president. During multiple en- 
counters, I was preemptively accused 
of being host to discriminatory beliefs 
without an opportunity for rebuttal. It 
was as if people already knew, which 
is a symptom of the underlying demo- 
cratic problem: polarization. 

Many at St. Mike’s skipped to revul- 
sion because they judged my character 
based on my headwear. They assumed 
I was an intolerant person at least 
indifferent to racism, sexism and xe- 
nophobia. I could’ve been sporting the 
MAGA hat because I favored conserva- 
tive policy in spite of Trump’s divisive 
personality, but apparently disgust 


was warranted as I was associated with 
the ugliest rhetoric of our president. 

These knee-jerk reactions are a man- 
ifestation of the polarizing tide of iden- 
tity politics sweeping through the U.S. 
Humans are relegated to rigid labels, 
entrenching an “us vs. them” mentality 
in societal discussions. A tragic aspect 
of this is neoteric cornerstones, like 
college campuses, have dropped the 
shield of tolerance to eagerly join the 
culture war. 

Whereas in a tolerant community 
my motives for wearing the MAGA hat 
would’ve been examined in hopes of 
comprehension, instead I was isolated 
without conversation. Many in the St. 
Mike’s community furthered the polar- 
ization tearing apart American society 
by refusing to seek greater understand- 
ing with someone holding different 
beliefs, preferring to baselessly slap me 
with a negative label. 

The rights of the minority, whoever 
they may be, and the unfiltered expres- 
sion of ideas remain hallmarks of a 
healthy democracy. Unfortunately our 
democracy’s well-being has faltered 
because identity-politic polarization 
has renounced tough interaction with 


differing ideas for echo chambers. Dif- 
ferences remain insurmountable while 
pressing problems requiring unified 
action are left unaddressed. 

Therefore, the St. Mike’s community 
needs to embrace tolerance espoused 
in rhetoric but absent in action. Biases 
must be forsaken to allow differenc- 
es to be discussed, so long as they're 
respectful. Next time someone elicits 
powerful emotion, maybe by sporting 
a MAGA hat or Bernie Sanders shirt, 
rather than classifying them a “racist” 
or “socialist,” let us understand their 
reasoning before judging character. 
Through this tolerance, we'll better un- 
derstand not only our differences, but 
commonality. Only then will we prove 
the St. Mike’s community is above 
bigotry and stand together in a shared 
pursuit: a robust democracy for all. 


Michael DeAngelo ‘20 is a History ma- 
jor and Political Science/Philosophy double 
minor at Saint Michael's College. He is a 
registered Independent voter and doesn’t 
support Donald Trump. 
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What Is so great about adulting? 


By Erin Mikson 
Sports Editor 


As a kid I wanted to grow up and 
be treated like an adult. Yet now I’m 
here in the midst of finals as a soph- 
omore wishing I was a kid again. No 
responsibilities, scheduled nap times, 
still learning the ways of life, and my 
mom making my favorite home cooked 
meals. Why is being an adult so great? 

There are no instructions for how 
to adult that come on your eighteenth 
birthday. Only a card from your 
parents that read “Welcome to adult- 
hood!” followed by a scratch ticket. 
And there are certainly no instructions 
that come when you walk across the 
stage getting your college diploma. 
Everyday we wake up and just wing it. 

Money, money, money. Unfor- 
tunately the rumors are not true, it 
doesn’t grow on trees. As a kid my 
parents bought me food and clothes. 
I think they forgot to mention how 
expensive it really is to be an adult. 
As a college student, I can barely even 
afford my $2 bagel at Einstein’s. And 
surprise! The way tuition keeps rising, 
we will most likely be paying off your 
college loans until our late 30's. 


Public 


By Katelyn Stemrich 


Two tickets in one week makes it 
easy to point fingers at Public Safety, 
assuming that they are ticketing you at 
the expense of their quota. But a look 
inside of the department debunks the 
many rumors surrounding this force, 


1, They’re aren’t even real cops: 

While it is true that the majority of 
the public safety officials are not sworn 
police officers, they do have decorat- 
ed backgrounds. One was a military 
police officer. One of the officers is a 
Saint Mike’s alumni and another is a 
current graduate student. Director of 
Public Safety, Doug Babcock, contin- 
ues his police career as a sworn officer 
with Winooski PD. The spectrum of 
experiences ranges from mixed martial 
arts instructor to retired special cases 
investigator with 30+ years on the 
force. Their combine skills, and colorful 
backgrounds, makes them a capable 
team of officers whose sole purpose is 
to ensure community safety. 


Seriously what are kids seeing that 
I’m not about the power of adulting? 

We are attacked at holiday parties, 
where the talk of the table is littered 
with loaded questions like “How’s 
school going? How are the grades? 
What's your major? What are you 
gonna do with that major? Still single? 
Applied for any internships?” 

Maybe my family is actually right. 
Maybe I can’t just wing it anymore. 
Being an adult typically means walking 
hand in hand with being employed. 

Before getting hired for a job you 
need to apply and undergo an inter- 
view(s). A 2010 study at the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska at Omaha found that 
college students feared public speaking 
more than death. Should that worry 
us?? If speaking to peers in more feared 
than death how on earth will this gen- 
eration survive an interview for their 
first real job? 

Whether you’re a senior, junior, 
sophomore, or first year in college, the 
fear of adulthood will eventually hit 
you. No one will be buying your gro- 
ceries anymore, putting gas in your car, 
or paying for your phone bill except 
you. Adulthood is unfamiliar. But so 
was college at one point and you seem 


to have made it this far. 

Being an adult will be filled with 
really high highs, very low lows, hap- 
piness, heartbreak, new beginnings, 
sad endings, and all the other pieces 
of life. Adulthood didn’t come with 
instructions. 

It is not going to be easy, but it is 
manageable. 

Most people don’t even know what 
they are going to have for dinner. So 
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afety in the pu 


2. They issue so many tickets 
because they have to meet a 
quota: 


Ticket quotas are illegal, even 
for police departments. Public Safe- 
ty receives no incentives and has no 
requirements for the number of tick- 
ets issued. Believe it or not, enforcing 
parking is mainly to benefit the stu- 
dents. If you paid for a permit for Main 
Campus, North Campus cars shouldn’t 
be taking your spot. Also ticketing is 
actually down this year! There have 
been 850 LESS tickets given to date in 
comparison to last year. 


3. All the money from citations 
and disciplinary fines only ben- 
efits them 


A common misconception is that 
all the money from parking tickets, 
citations and fire safety violations go 
right into a fund for public safety. In 
reality, all the money is received by 
student activities. Public Safety does 
not make any money by issuing cita- 
tions. Student Life uses the money for 


a variety of different events for the stu- 
dent body. Aside from fire safety fines 
and parking violations, Public Safety 
is generally not responsible for any 
disciplinary outcomes. The principal 
determinant for deciding and issuing 
disciplinary action is Student Life. 


4. The have no real training: 

The short answer is, yes they do 
have legitimate training. Our Public 
Safety officials must complete a series 
of courses before becoming an officer 
and are required to continue main- 
tenance and recertification training 
throughout the year. Officers must 
be certified in CPR, use of OC pepper 
spray and have self defense training. In 
addition to these physical courses, Pub- 
lic Safety is involved with bias training, 
diversity and inclusion seminars. This 
year, the department attended a train- 
ing to further their understanding of 
implicit and unconscious biases. Many 
of the requirements are consistent with 
many police department in the state. 
The department receives an extensive 
amount of training to ensure capability 


| Adehood 


let's not freak out about post college 
adulting. 

While slowly but surely approach- 
ing my halfway mark at college, I still 
have no idea what I am doing. Frank- 
ly, Ihave no idea how I even made it 
this far. I guess winging it really does 
work. 
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and professionalism. 


5. They are out to get us: 

It is Public Safety’s fundamental 
job to ensure safety in the communi- 
ty through the provision of services. 
These services are not limited to 
enforcing overcapacity policies and 
ticketing but also to responding to the 
student who is in respiratory distress 
or someone who has been experiencing 
suicidal tendencies. While a 45 person 
capacity limit seems strict, in the event 
of an emergency, the number of people 
in danger matters substantially. The 45 
person capacity limit is actually state 
law. By enforcing and complying with 
state laws, Public Safety protects stu- 
dents while also keeping state officials 
from coming to campus to enforce 
themselves. These officers have dedi- 
cated their time and energy in service 
and partnership with students even if it 
doesn’t always seem that way. 


Katelyn Stermich ‘19 is a crime and 
justice minor and has an internship with 
Public Safety this spring. 
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SIXIANG CHEN 
INTERNATIONAL EDITOR 


When I was 12 years old, I fought 
with a classmate at elementary school. 
My mother came to school with her 
knitting needles. Without saying any- 
thing, she beat me in the school office. 
The teacher knew why we fought, but 
she didn’t sympathize and didn’t stop 
my mom from beating me, while the 
guilty child laughed scornfully at my 
beating. That's probably the biggest 
insult I’ve ever received in my life. 

Self-esteem matters from an early 
age. No matter how painful my moth- 
er’s beating was, I did not shed my 
tears. But even the strongest person 


also wants to be protected. 

Last month, a 17-year-old high 
school student jumped off Shanghai 
Lupu bridge at night because his 
mother scolded him after he had 
conflicted with his classmates. The 
youthful age of 17 was gone in five 
seconds. 

That boy must have been full of 
sadness. Maybe he thought even if 
the whole world was blaming him, at 
least he had his family to comfort him 
and stand behind him.Or maybe he 
thought simply, “I'll be alright if my 
mom comes.” However, the mother 
had done nothing but scolding. 

Tiger parents in China are seen as 
pushing their children to succeed in 
any way. They wish their children to 


without really telling them how to 
relieve emotions and how to judge 

the right and the wrong.Times have 
changed, so must the expectations and 
the parenting. 

Thailand once reported a piece of 
news, the quarrel between the father 
and the son. The father finally said to 
his son, “You bastard. Why don’t you 
just die?” 

He put the gun on the table, and 
the son immediately picked up the 
gun and killed himself. It is unimag- 
inable that when the kid did this, the 
father thought his son was playing 
“dead” and slapped him. 

How many parents actually pass 
the gun to their kids? 

In junior high school, my cousin's 





Life is very precious, so don't 
make a hasty decision. 





be the best in the world. But what's so 
bad about Chinese family education? 
The bad thing is that most tiger 
parents are self-centered and pressure 
their own thoughts on their children 


watch was stolen. She went back 
home and cried in front of her par- 
ents. Instead of comforting her they 
asked, “why weren't other people’s 
stuff stolen? Why don’t you put it 
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‘When tough love goes too far 


_ Mom and Dad, please pull me back from from the ‘bridge’ 


away?” 

She cried and her parents said to 
her, “If you keep crying, then get out 
of here!” From then on, she would not 
talk to them about any grievance she 
suffered outside. 3 

For a long time, she kept asking 
herself: am I not good enough? By the 
time she realized no matter how hard 
she tried, they would not be satisfied. 
She had grown up, but the damage 
was hard to erase. 

The interesting thing is that our 
parents always say, “I did it for you,” 
expecting us to become what they 
want, but no one asked us to become 
what we want to be. 

As a parent, I want you to take 
care of your children away from the 
“bridge.” Those negative and extreme 
words can only bring you temporary 
venting. 

As a child, [hope that when your 
parents blurt out hateful words, you 
can think calmly and understand that 
life is very precious, so don’t make a 
hasty decision. 

Mom and Dad, we know you love 
us so much, but please change to a 
softer way to educate us. 

The world is changing, you need to 
change too. 
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